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AMERICAN PAINTERS— JOHN W. CASILEAR. 




HERE are very few artists belonging to the Ame- 
rican school of landscape-painters who have 
achieved such wide-spread popularity as John W. 
Casilear, the subject of this article. Like Du- 
rand, the late Mr. Kensett, and one or two other 
leading artists, he began life as an engraver, and 
followed that profession until he had reached the 
middle age, and secured a handsome competence to enable him to 
enter into the new pursuit which had been his early ambition — that 
of painting. Mr. Casilear is a native of New York City, and when 
in his sixteenth year went into the atelier oi old Peter Maverick to 
study the art of engraving. He continued in the employ of Mave- 
rick until the death of that engraver in 1831, when he made an en- 



gagement with Asher B. Durand, and worked assiduously at bank- 
note engraving until 1854, when he finally abandoned the burin 
for the more congenial employment of painting. A part of the 
latter period, while employed as an engraver, he belonged to the 
eminent firm of Messrs. Toppan, Carpenter & Co. While work- 
ing with the burin his artistic taste found employment in compo- 
sing bank-note designs, many of which were drawn with rare 
gracefulness, and are yet held in high esteem by the profession. 

One of the largest works executed while he was an engraver 
was Huntington's 'Sibyl.' This was published by the American 
Art Union, and was much admired for the freedom of its execu- 
tion. In 1840 Mr. Casilear, with an ardent desire to get an insight 
into the art of painting, went to Europe in company with Durand, 




Riverside. — From a Painting by John W. Casilear. 



and the late Messrs. Kensett and Rossiter. He sketched and stu- 
died with great earnestness while abroad, and, aided by his friends 
with their kindly advice, he made rapid progress. Indeed, some of 
his studies made during this trip, which are yet in his studio, are 
marvellous in their expression of force and individuality. On his 
return to New York in the following year, he again went to work 
with his burin, and did not throw it down finally until many years 
after. During the summer seasons, however, he continued his 
studies in the country, among the mountains of Vermont, and in 
the neighbouring States ; and from that time became a frequent 
exhibitor in the National Academy of Design. He had already 
received recognition as an artist by that institution, having been 
elected an Associate in 1835. Mr. Casilear says the Academy " took 
in anybody at that time," but it is evident that the members were 
guided by wisdom when they cast their votes for him. His first 
picture exhibited at the Academy was a storm-effect. It is a small, 
unpretentious effort, and yet, as an illustration of the phenomena 
of a storm of wind and rain breaking over a midsummer land- 
scape, possesses a power of delineation and a thorough grasp of 



one of Nature's most impressive phases, which has but few equals 
among the works of contemporaneous painters. This picture at- 
tracted the favourable notice of critics at the time, and it is yet held 
by the artist in his studio as one of his early master-works. 

Mr. Casilear is no admirer of large canvases, and it is a rare event 
for him to execute a picture more than twenty-four by thirty-six 
inches in size. Most of his works are what are known as cabinet 
size, and it is those which are so greatly appreciated by the public. 
After retiring from the business of bank-note engraving he opened 
a studio in New York, and at once met with fair success as a land- 
scape-painter. In 1857, with a view to study his art more tho- 
roughly, he again visited Europe and passed several months in 
Switzerland and other romantic regions on the Continent. On 
his return home, he at once settled down in his studio, and from that 
period to the present day has assumed a leading position as an artist. 

Mr. Casilear is a great lover of pastoral scenes, and some of his 
most notable pictures of this character have been drawn from the 
neighbourhood of Lake George, and the Genesee Valley in Western 
New York. His work is marked by a peculiar silvery tone and a 
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delicacy of expression which is in pleasant accord with Nature in 
repose, and of his own poetically-inclined feelings. He finishes his 
canvases with great care, and in that respect shows the influence 
of his early training. Casilear sometimes paints a mountain-scene 
drawn from his Alpine studies. In these pictures he shows not 
only great precision in matters of form and substance, but also in 
the more subtile features of colour, light and shade, and tone. His 
pictures when sent from the easel are as harmonious as a poem, 



and it is this perfect serenity in their handling which is so attrac- 
tive to connoisseurs. Mr. Casilear is an Academician of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and, since the organisation of the Ar- 
tists' Fund Society, has been one of its most efficient members. 
There is a marked individuality in Mr. Casilear's landscapes which 
asserts its force wherever they may be placed, and any departure 
from his usual congenial style is detected at once even by the 
casual observer: A few years ago he painted a view of Niagara 




Moonlight in the Gle?i. — From a Painting by John W, Casilea?. 



Falls in a novel way, and one entirely distinct from that which is 
so familiar to the public ; and, although his well-known monogram 
was attached to the canvas, the absence of the familiar manner 
of the painter caused it to fail of appreciation by his admirers. The 
picture is still to be seen in his studio. 

We engrave two characteristic pictures by Mr. Casilear, which 
give a good idea of his pure and elaborate style. The ' River-side ' 
represents a late afternoon study on the upper Connecticut. The 
sky is broken by luminous cloud-cumuli, and the surface of the 
river is as quiet and serene as the heavens which cover it with its 



airy vault. The delicate painting of the foreground herbage, the 
boat and figures, and floating lily-pads and water-lilies, shows the 
close study of the artist and the precision of his treatment. The 
companion picture, ' Moonlight in the Glen,' is as impressive in its 
solitude as the ' Riverside ' is expressive and sparkling in light and 
aerial effects. Even in the moonlight view there is a precision of 
drawing shown in the tree-forms which suggests Mr. Casilear's 
conscientiousness, but its most poetical feature is the strong feel- 
ing of solitude with which the scene is invested. Mr. Casilear is 
now in the full maturity of his powers. 
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